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OUTCOME OF NOMINATIONS 


; Nomination ballots were sent to ACPA members with the March issue of the NEWSLETTER. 
"This year the Association is electing a president-elect, a treasurer, and one member of the Board of Direc- 
tors. The following members have been nominated for the offices in question, and have signified their ac - 
_ceptance of the nomination: 


ee 


For President-Elect For Board of Directors 


q Dr. William C. Cottle Br. John M. Egan 
>, Dr. James J. Cribbin Rev. Joseph G. Keegan, S. J. 
2 


Rev. Henryk Misiak Dr. Virginia M. Staudt 


For Treasurer 


Dr. Paul J. Centi 


ei ee 


The single nominee for the office of Treasurer arose from the fact that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Elections was unable to find from among those nominated for the office, anyone else who was will- 
‘ing to accept the nomination. The difficulty thus created was partially met by providing for a write-in vote 
on the election ballot. The Constitution provides that election ballots be mailed out two months prior to the 
‘date of the annual meeting, and ballots were mailed to the constituent members of the Association at the pre- 
scribed time. The election poll closes August 5th, which means that a ballot must bear a postmark by that 
‘date at the latest in order to be counted. The outcome of the election will be announced at the annual meet- 
ing. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Psychological Association is meeting this year in Cincinnati, Ohio, from Thursday, 
September 3rd, through Wednesday, September 9th. The APA meeting will be spread among three hotels 

in the downtown Cincinnati area: the Netherland Hilton, the Sheraton-Gibson, and the Sinton Hotels. In keep- 
ing with its. official policy as expressed in the Constitutions, and as already announced in the May issue of 
the NEWSLETTER, the APCA will hold its thirteenth annual meeting in Cincinnati during this time. 


We are happy to announce that Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F., of St. Francis College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as Chairman of the Program Committee, has again succeeded for the third straight year in 
arranging a symposium, jointly sponsored by the ACPA and one of the APA Divisions. These joint symposia, 
held as they are at the APA convention hotel, mark a distinct forward step in ACPA development and in- 
luence. The Association gladly acknowledges its debt of gratitude to Sister Mary Amatora for this singular 
thievement, which has been attained only at the cost of countless negotiations, ceaseless letter writing, and 
itiring effort. 


The forthcoming meeting, following the pattern of the last two years, consists of two portions: 
) the separate ACPA meeting; and (2) the above-mentioned, jointly sponsored symposium. Accompanying 
is issue of the NEWSLETTER is a program of the meeting, which clearly reveals the two portions into 


Ee cha " i) 
ACPA NEWSLETTER which the meeting is divided, and contains various other details 5; 


pertinent to the meeting. " 
Bimonthly publication of the American Sisk. 


Catholic Psychological Association . Particular attention is directed to the following points — 
relative to the meeting: 
Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S. J. (1) PartI: Friday, September 4th. This portion of the 
Fordham University meeting constitutes the separate ACPA session, and the previous 
New York 58, N. Y. issue of the NEWSLETTER explained the reasons why this particu 
lar date, despite the fact that it involves a Friday luncheon, was . 
Assistant Editor: chosen for the meeting. Xavier University is host tothe ACPA © 
Dr. Anthony J. Summo meeting, through the gracious invitation of the President of the 
Manhattan College University, the Rev. Paul L. O'Connor, S.J. Xavier University | 
New York 71, N. Y. is a little removed from the center of the City, but is sufficiently 
accessible, and instructions on how to reach the University from 
Book Review Editor: the downtown hotels is furnished on the enclosed meeting program 
Dr. M. Irene Wightwick This program likewise indicates that the sessions at the Univer- 
College of New Rochelle sity begin with luncheon at 12:30, and continue with the Symposiur 
New Rochelle, N. Y. on Marriage Counseling in the afternoon, and conclude with the , 


business meeting. 

Subscription price for non-members: 

$1.00 a year (2) Luncheon reservations. Members are free to bring 
guests to the luncheon at Xavier University, as well as to the 
ACPA meeting itself, but it must be stressed that luncheon reservations must be made beforehand. Both 
members and NEWSLETTER subscribers will find accompanying this issue of the NEWSLETTER a luncheon 
reservation card. Subscribers, as well as members, are very welcome both at the luncheon and the meeting 
However, we can guarantee accommodations at the luncheon only to those who make reservations by Tuesday 
September 1st. Luncheon reservations are made through Rev. John H. Reinke, S.J., Xavier University, 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio, who is the Program Committee member in charge of local arrangements. 


(3) Part II: Saturday, September 5th. This portion of the meeting consists of the Symposium on 
Values and Counseling, jointly sponsored by the ACPA and Division 17, the Division of Counseling Psycholog 
of the APA. This session will be held in the Hall of Mirrors at the Netherland Hilton Hotel, and will begin 


at one o'clock in the afternoon. ! 


, 

(4) Attendance at the APA Convention. It is the policy.of our Association to hold our meeting at 
the same time and place as the APA convention in order to offer our members a double justification for the 
expenditure of time and money involved in attending, and also to insure the Association against becoming an > 
isolated or separatist group, cut off from the main body of our colleagues in the field of psychology. We, | 
therefore, urge our members to attend at least a portion of the APA convention. No registration fee is 
charged at the APA convention for APA Fellows, Members, Associates, Foreign Affiliates and Members of 
the Student Journal Group. Those not included in the above-mentioned categories are welcome to attend the 
convention meetings upon payment of a guest registration fee of $2.50. The APA Registration Desk will be 
located on the third floor foyer of the Netherland Hilton Hotel. No registration fee is required for attendanc 
at the ACPA sessions at Xavier University. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Instructor of Psychology. Opening in a college for women located in California. Ph.D. with 
background in experimental psychology preferred. Salary: $4500 with the possibility of an additional $500 
for summer session work....Chairman of Psychology Department. Male Ph.D. to direct new psychology 
department at a University in Texas. Salary by negotiation. ...Clinical Psychologist. Male or Female, 
certified, to work part-time (17 and 1/2 hours arranged) at a ee atial located on Long Island. Some tra 
in child guidance necessary; experience in group therapy preferred. Salary: $4500 minimum... .Clinical_ 
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Psychologist. Opening in clinic located in Missouri. Ph.D. or near Ph.D. Responsible for complete test- 
ing and some supervision. Opportunity for further education or teaching. Salary for clinic work: $7000 to 
-$8500....Counselor. Male, M.A. or M.Ed. in counseling and guidance, for college located in Pennsylvania. 
Counseling experience in college desirable, but not necessary....Many other teaching and counseling posi- 


tions available. 


; Members of the ACPA interested ix. these positions should forward a personal resume to Dr. Paul 
Centi, Office of Psychological Services, Fordiam University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. Prospective 
employers looking for psychologists on a full or part-time basis are encouraged to write to Dr. Centi giving 
full particulars on the opportunities available. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


: A SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT. Six priests, all chaplains at Ohio State Hospitals, graduated 
from a priest-chaplain Institute at Columbus State Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, on May 5th. This Institute 
designed "'to acquaint the priests, who are engaged in chaplaincy work with the latest information on the tech- 
“niques of mental care discussed in the light of Church teaching" is the first such Institute in the country con- 
nected with a State Hospital. St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D.C., (a Federal Hospital) has had a 
similar program for several years, but this is the first such program in the country attempted at the State 
Hospital level. The Institute, which is affiliated with the Catholic University of America, was begun in May, 
1958, and ran one day a week for a full year. Certificates of completion were presented to the priests by 
Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann, Bishop of Columbus, and the Governor of the State of Ohio sent a message of 
congratulations to the graduates. The ACPA congratulates the persons involved, especially Father John F. 
Grady, O.M.I., the director of the Institute, and applauds this significant development. 


{ SUMMER WORKSHOPS. De Paul University, Chicago, is offering three workshops during the 
“summer months. 'Mental Health for Teachers" is being offered from June 29 through July 14; "Guidance 
Tools and Techniques" from July 15 through July 22; and "Guidance and Education of the Gifted" from July 24 
through August 5....The fifth annual Guidance Institute is being offered at Fordham University, July 13 
through July 24, and is devoted to ''The Counseling Interview: Theory and Practice." 


. SUMMER ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS. Dr. Virginia M. Staudt of Hunter College, has 
been awarded a Psychiatric Fellowship by the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene for research 
concerned with the evaluation of Chlorpromazine and Reserpine in the treatment of mental disease.. .Rev. 
Louis Gaffney, S.J., of Seattle University, received a national Science Foundation Summer Institute Scholar- 
ship in statistics. The Institute is conducted jointly by the staffs of the University of Wyoming and Iowa State, 
and is being conducted at the University of Wyoming....Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., of St. Francis Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, is lecturing throughout the summer to Catholic and Public school teachers on guidance prin- 
ciples and procedures. Brother Philip's tour will take him to Washington, D.C., Louisville, Ky., Denver, 
Colo., and Detroit, Mich. 


GENERAL NEWS OF ACPA MEMBERS. Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael, of the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department, addressed a New Orleans audience on the topic ''Counseling and Diagnosis in Re- 
habilitation Workshops for the Mentally Retarded" via telephone from New York on June 19. He has also 
been invited to join the Editorial Board of the Personnel and Guidance Journal of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. ...Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F., of St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
addressed the Central-Northeast-District Nurses Association on "Human Relationships, '' on May 26..... 
Mary L. Brantly, of the Oakland Public Schools, has been elected president of the California Association of 
School Psychologists and Psychometrists....Henry P. Lenzycki, of Dunlap and Associates, presented a 
paper at the Human Engineering Institute on the topic of 'Human Body Size and Work-Place Layout" on 

flay 22....On May 24, Dr. Paul Centi, of the Office of Psychological Services of Fordham University, spoke 
io the teenagers of St. Brendan's Parish in New York City on "Understanding Parents." ....Dr. John J. 
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O'Hare has left the USN Medical Research Laboratory in New London, Conn., to accept a postas human ~ 
factors specialist with the International Electric Corporation, Paramus, N.J..... Rev. Dennis Fahy is now 
teaching at Pius XII University College, Roma, Basutoland, South Africa. This is a new college, now in 

its 14th academic year....Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V. was installed on June 9th as Provincial Superior 
of the American Province of the Clerics of St. Viator. His new duties are incompatible with continuing work 
in psychology, and as a consequence he is resigning from Catholic University at the end of the summer ses- 
sion. This brings to a close a distinguished association of nineteen years with the Psychology Department at 
Catholic University, the last twelve of them as the head of the Department....On July 2, Rev. Raymond A. 
Roesch, S.M., was appointed 17th president of the University of Dayton. He will assume his new office on 
August 15th. Father Roesch has been a member of the Psychology Department at the University of Dayton 
since 1951, and its chairman since 1952....The ACPA regrets the loss to Catholic psychology of these two 


distinguished men, but wishes both of them well in their important new posts. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Linn, Louis and Schwarz, Leo W. PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. New York: Random House, 


1958. Pp. xii + 307. $4.95. 


This book represents a sincere and laudable attempt 
on the part of two men, the one a psychiatrist (Linn), 
the other a rabbi.(Schwarz) to bring "the insights of 
psychiatry and religion" to bear on ''the relief of human 
suffering.'' The title of the book, Psychiatry and Re- 
ligious Experience, is slightly misleading, because it 
suggests a more general treatment than the book pro- 
vides. Actually, it is a book in pastoral psychology 
which discusses the role of the "religious leader" (a 
generic term used by the authors to refer to ministers, 
priests and rabbis) in the various phases and crises 
of life, which constitute the chapters of the book: Child- 
hood (Chapter 2), Adolescence (Chapter 3), Marriage 
(Chapter 5), Illness (Chapter 6), Bereavement (Chap- 
ter 7), Aging (Chapter 9), and finally, Chapter 10, 

"The Chaplain in Contemporary Society." 


The basic thesis of the authors is most clearly 
presented in Chapter 4, entitled: ''The Basic Principles 
of Religious Counseling."' In this chapter the authors 
categorically state "....the task of a religious leader 
is to be a religious leader. It is a role that he must 
never abdicate or allow to be obscured. To think of 
himself as a therapist, for example, is simply wrong 
headed....'' (p. 81). To the authors’ credit be it 
noted that this is the view consistently presented 
throughout the book. The role of the clergyman (who 
has only parishoners or congregants) is distinguished, 
on the one hand, from that of the psychiatrist (who has 
patients) and, on the other, from that of the social case- 
worker (who has clients). 


The unique characteristic of religious counsel 
ing, as the authors see it, is "the symbolic role 
of the leader, '' and its techniques "are those of 
moral guidance, prayer and confession" (p. 103). 
One can readily enough agree that the last men- 
tioned techniques are properly those of a pastoral 
guide, but it seems to this reviewer to be confus- 
ing to call this kind of assistance "counseling." 
This term has a quite specific and accepted mean 
ing today, and refers to the attempt on the part of 
a counsellor to awaken, by appropriate technique: 
insight and self-understanding on the part of the 
person seeking help. This, according to the 
authors, is the function of the psychiatrist and the 
social worker, and is quite emphatically what the 
"religious leader" does not do, and hence to use 
the term religious counseling to refer to this 
specific work seems to represent an unfortunate 
confusion of terminology. 


The book has a considerable degree of psychi- 
atric sophistication, which is to be expected sinct 


. its senior author is a psychiatrist, but is notably 


lacking in psychological, as distinct from psychi- 
atric, orientation. The authors continually speak 
about referrals on the part of the clergyman to 

psychiatrists and social workers, but there is no 


~ more than the most incidental and passing menti 


of psychologists. As far as one could judge fro 
the reading of this book, psychology as a profes- 


sion scarcely exists. The use of the term 


"counseling" to refer to the work of the "religious lead- 
sr'! is indicative of the lack of psychological ENEDES tees 


tion which characterizes the book. 
i The Catholic reader of the book would also want 
to know that the authors condone adolescent mastur- 
bation ("'the psychiatrist may permit and even active- 
ly encourage masturbation in the treatment of certain 
patients...."') (p. 65), accept divorce, birth control, 


and artificial insemination, and fail to take a categor- 


ical stand even against euthanasia. This stand, or 
the lack of it, is particularly disconcerting in view of 
the authors' express statement that the "first and 
most important social task" of the religious leader 


"is the inculcation of a religiously based moral code" 


(p. 80). There are some inaccuracies with respect 
to the Catholic position as for instance ",..mastur- 
bation, which Catholicism regards as a venial sin" 

(p. 95), and ''The founder of the Order of the Sacred 


Heart, Margaret Mary Alacoque .. 


. (p. 205). 


The authors are sincerely desirous of allevi- _ 
ating human suffering and misery, and they present 
a strong case for the need of both religion and 
psychiatry in this undertaking. Any clergyman 
who is interested in the problems of pastoral psy- 
chology will find much of value in this book, and 
anyone concerned with the field of religion and 
psychiatry will find its abundant clinical material 
illuminating and valuable. The limitation of the 
book, from a Catholic point of view, stems from 
fundamental religious and moral differences, which 
the authors simply reflect in their writings. 
Fordham University William C. Bier, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


Watson, Robert I. PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD: PERSONAL, SOCIAL AND DISTURBED CHILD DEVELOP 


MENT. New York: Wiley, 1959. Pp. ix + 662. 


The title of this book is well chosen, for the empha- 


sis throughout is on the child as a human individual 


rather than on the marshalling of material for another 
course in psychology. The material is here in abund- 


ance, but it is ordered into an admirably consistent 
picture of its subject, who emerges with much more 
personality than he has been given in other treat- 
ments. 


In these days of publishers' prolificacy, an author 


feels called upon to justify his product and Watson 
does so as follows (the quotation is given in full be- 
cause it includes both plan and procedure): 


"Tf this book has any claim to uniqueness as a 
text in child psychology, it rests upon several inter- 

related purposes which guided me in writing. I 
wanted to find out the extent to which learning the- 
ory and psychoanalysis could be integrated with one 
another in the setting of child psychology. I con- 
sidered that findings from clinical psychology had 

een relatively neglected in other publications. Be- 
eving that the developmental framework had been 
duly neglected in most texts, I wished to combine 
dramatic sweep of child development with the 
r and exactitude of the research studies con - 
ting to it. I hold the opinion that it is heur- 
ically desirable to go into more detail about 
lected studies than to cite a greater number of 
udies briefly; so I have tried to present enough 
rial about the research being considered to 


allow the reader to see the study in the setting of 
the operations by which the conclusions were 
reached. As for my major reason in writing the 
book at all, I wanted to learn more about child 
psychology." 


What Watson learned he evidently assimilated 
because he passed it on to the reader with coher- 
ence and lucidity. He has not departed so far from 
tradition as to neglect consideration of history and 
method (in a first section entitled ''History and 
Principles"), and the rest of the book follows the 
usual chronological pattern with parts devoted to 
"Infancy, '' "Early Childhood," and "Later Child- 
hood," plus a final section on "Psychological Dis- 
turbances in Childhood.'' The focus of interest 
is indicated by the fact that the last two divisions 
comprise less than 30 per cent of the volume and 
the formal discussion of "disturbed" development 
is comparatively so brief as scarcely to merit 
mention in the title. Each chapter ends with an 
evaluative summary, suggestions for reading, and 
a bibliography. (There are over 600 references 
listed but some are repetitions). 


Behavior-social learning theory and psycho- 
analysis are regarded as the two most fruitful 
approaches to understanding the personality of the 
child, but Watson's clinical orientation undoubted- 
ly accounts for the greater attention he pays to the 
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second. Nevertheless, he takes a neo-Freudian stand, 
recognizes the limitations of psychoanalytic proposi- 
tions, and regularly attempts to apply the data and 
hypotheses of the psychology of learning. Obviously, 
the task of reconciliation that he sets himself cannot 
be completed at our present stage of knowledge, but 
he has made a notable start that should be helpful to 
students who are confused by contradictions. His 
temperate presentation is unobjectionable from a Ca- 
tholic point of view and his care in distinguishing be- 
tween evidence and speculation attest to his scienti- 
fic attitude, 


Omez, Reginald M., O.P. PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA 


1958. Pp. 144. $2.95. 


This book is a translation of the publication which 
appeared in Paris (Brouty, Fayard) in 1956 under 
the title: Supranormal ou Surnaturel? However, it 
contains some remarks of the translator '"incorpor- 
ated'' into the text to show where American and Eng- 
lish findings and usages differ notably from those of 
the French (p. 7-8). Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to distinguish these interpolations from the genuine 
text of Father Omez. Some footnotes of the trans- 
lator are excellent; others are rather irritating. 
Particularly troublesome is the long note in which 
the translator presents her own ideas on miracles, 
which are not accurate from the Catholic point of 
view. Moreover, she too hastily puts the "Voices" of 
Saint Joan d'Arc in the category of "psi phenomena" 
(pp. 78-79). For the same reason we were not 
pleased to see on the dust jacket the famous picture 
of this Saint of the Church. 


The book of Father Omez is intended for "'a wide 
public" and is not meant "for specialists in psychical 
research" (p. 13). Wethink it will be highly appreci- 
_ated by the readers for whom it was intended. It will 
give them a short, clear, and systematic view of the 
actual state of psychical research, along with a 


Biadra, Albir MOTIVATION: A SYSTEMATIC REINTERPRETATION. New York: Ronald, 1959. Pp. viit 


$5.50. 


This book is, as the subtitle suggests, an at- 
tempt to reinterpret data from motivational studies. 
It gives a wide survey of the research on motivation 
and evaluates the data from this research in terms 
of the author's approach, which "lies somewhere be- 


For the age range that it covers, the book does © 
bridge the gap between developmental and clinical 
psychology, but perhaps for that very reason it may 
be more useful as a supplementary than as a prim- 
ary text. Moreover, some instructors may disagre 
with Watson's choice of representative or key studie 
The inherent interest of the contents should appeal t 
students and encourage them to further investigatior 
but it is to be regretted that an otherwise attractive 
volume should contain so many grammatical errors 
Milwaukee County M. Gertrude Reiman 
Guidance Clinic 


. (Trans. by Renee Haynes.) New York: Hawthorn, 


penetrating criticism of different experiments, 
methods, and theories. It will be useful even to the 
"specialist" in psychical science, for it contains 
several »ersonal observations and experiments per- 
formed py Father Omez (e.g. pp. 64, 65). 


The greatest value of the present publication, 
however, lies in the accurate explanation afforded 
of the relationship between psychical phenomena ans 
religion in general, and the Catholic Religion in pat 
ticular. The reader will clearly see what is the at- 
titude of the Catholic Church towards the above- 
mentioned phenomena, and what are her criteria, 
rules and principles when there is a question of dis: 
tinguishing psychical but natural phenomena from — 
supernatural events. We were much pleased to finc 
Father Omez' book in perfect agreement with our 
publications, notably with The Riddle of Konners- 
reuth, 


We cannot but heartily recommend the book to 


the attention of our Catholic psychologists. 


Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


Paul Siwek, S. 


tween the positions of Skinner and Hebb." 


While the book deals with motivation, it is ex 
tremely limited in its approach to this area. 
majority of the studies cited herein were condu 
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r -7- 
n subhuman species and treat of data ordinarily sub- 
umed under the rubrics of "instincts" and "drives." 

‘he author does not agree with these terms and thus 
nterprets results more in terms of learning than of 

ny innate mechanisms. He uses constructs not by 

yay of explanation but only as guide lines for research 

9 tie together behavior and neurophysiologicai data. 


The distinctly human features of motivation are 
inted at in a few short pages at the end of the text 
nd the reader is informed that the same basic ap- 
roach that has been applied to the studies employing 
he subhuman species is equally applicable at the 
uman level. The few studies that deal with man 
hroughout the text are in terms of PGR, EEG, EMG 
nd other such physiological reactions. 


This reviewer was quite disappointed with this 
book on motivation which takes such a rigidly em- 
pirical point of view that the lower forms of motiva- 
tion in the human are barely mentioned and the high- 
er forms are completely neglected. The author pre- 
sents a broad survey of animal studies and a very 
limited sampling of research on humans. The ap- 
proach taken in this book seems to hold out no real 
hope for a theory of motivation that will take into 
consideration the distinctly human features of man 
that separates him from the rest of the animals. 
The theory of man implicitly proposed in this book 
could not be acceptable to Catholics. Except for 
the author's theoretical approach to the reinterpre- 
tation of data, this book adds very little to the area 
of motivation. 


Duquesne University Edward W. Hogan, C.S.Sp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


lahoda, Marie CURRENT CONCEPTS OF POSITIVE MENTAL HEALTH. New York: Basic Books, 1958. 


Pp. xxi+136. $2.75. 


_ The foreword of this book explains: ''This is the 
irst of a series of monographs (ten are planned) to 
’e published by the Joint Commission on Mental Il- 
less and Health as part of a national health survey 
hat will culminate in a final report containing find- 
ngs and recommendations {sr a national mental 
lealth program." 
| 


The purpose of the present monograph is prim- 
ily to review the pertinent literature which at- 
empts to formulate a definition of mental health. 

\ later chapter (V) outlines avenues for research 
lased on the notions earlier presented. Because of 
he abundance and brevity of the suggestions, this 

8 one of the least satisfying chapters. 


Jahoda first dismisses unsuitable conceptualiza- 
ions of positive mental health and then presents 
dositive criteria. The literature of her survey - 
which she admits was extensive but not exhaustive - 
eals six major and positive criteria for the con- 
pt of mental health. They are: attitudes toward 

e self; growth development and self-actualization; 
egration; autonomy; perception of reality; environ- 
ental mastery. 


In a further effort at clarification of the con- 
ot of mental health, Jahoda has found certain 
srs who hold that mental health is not a unitary 


idea, but embraces different types of mental health; 
others favor multiple criteria; still others insert 
"values" in their definitions, but there is no unanim- 
ity as to.which values must be included. Jahoda 
herself stresses the conviction that mental sickness 
and mental health are not a continuum, but rather 
are qualitatively different. She rejects the view that 
health is the absence of disease and feels that it is 
something more positive. (This opinion, at first dis- 
concerting has at least theoretical value; a man is a 
Negro, not because he merely lacks whiteness, but 
because he has a positive quality which makes him 
black. ) 


But this opinion of Jahoda, one feels, must have 
distressed the medical representatives of the Joint 
Commission. For in a final chapter which appears to 
have no other noticeable reason for its inclusion, 
Walter E. Barton, M.D. reasserts the medical posi- 
tion that health is the absence of illness. 


The monograph, in a thorough and convincing man- 
ner, makes the reader realize anew, as Jack Ewalt, 
M.D., Director of the Joint Commission writes in an 


_ introduction, that ''... mental health indeed means 


different things to different people,"' for the author 
concludes finally without any composite definition of 
mental health culled from the literature. 


Weston College Daniel J. Shine, S. J. 
Weston, Mass. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF JUNE 15, 1959 
Albee, George W. MENTAL HEALTH MANPOWER TRENDS. New York: Basic Books, 1959. 
Pp. xliii+ 361. $6.75. 


Congreso Catolico International de Psicoterapia y Psicologia Clinica. CONDUCTA RELIGIOSA Y SALUD 
MENTAL. (Actas VII Congreso, Madrid, 10-15 sept. 1957.) Barcelona; Ariel, 1959. Pp. 362. 


Cox, David JUNG AND ST. PAUL. New York: Association Press, 1959. Pp. 357. $5.75. 


Galdston, Iago MEDICINE AND ANTHROPOLOGY. New York: International Universities Press, 1959. 
Pp. 165. $3.00. 


Kreyche, Robert J. FIRST PHILOSOPHY. New York: Holt-Dryden, 1959. Pp. xviii + 328. $4.00. 


Lane, Howard and Beauchamp, Mary UNDERSTANDING HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1959. Pp. xviii+ 492. $6.00. 


Mandler, George and Kessen, William THE LANGUAGE OF PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Wiley, 1959. 
Pp. xviii +301. $6.75. 


Mortenson, Donald G. and Schmuller, Allen M. GUIDANCE IN OD eas SCHOOLS. New York: Wiley, 
1959. Pp. viii+ 436. $5.75. 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
An Organization of Professionally Qualified Catholic Psychologists Founded in 1948 


President; Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael Executive Secretary: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. 
President-Elect: Dr. Raymond J. McCall Treasurer: Dr. Virginia M. Staudt 


Additional Members of the Board of Directors: Dr. Genevieve P. Hunter, Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders 
Sr. Mary Amatora, O.S.F., andSr. Annette, C.S.J. 
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WHAT IS DELINQUENCY ? 


Fabian L. Rouke 
Manhattan College 


A major crime is committed somewhere in this 
country every twenty-five seconds. In every twenty- 
four hour period, there are reports of thirty killings, 
fifty rapes, seven hundred and thirty robberies, and 
almost three thousand burglaries. Moreover, the an- 


nual cost of law enforcement in the United States is esti- 


mated to exceed the staggering sum of $4, 000, 000, 000. 
New York City alone spends over $150, 000, 000 yearly 
for the control and treatment of delinquency and crimin- 
al offenders. As John J. Connelly, Justice of the Bos- 


‘ton Juvenile Court has stated in his introduction to Com- 
"Juvenile delinquency is ad 


mon Sense and Bad Boys (I): 
mittedly one of this country's most serious and complex 
problems and one which has extracted from our human 
and economic resources a tremendous toll. This situ- 
ation has developed in spite of the heroic labors put 
forth by educators, sociologists, penologists, psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists in the form of preventive and 
corrective programs. Immeasurable study, planning 
and observation have been expended on the problem of 
juvenile delinquency by the best minds of our day. 


"In fact, when we consider how much has been done 
in this direction, the paucity of results may well cause 
‘us to stop and ask ourselves why have our efforts not 

had greater effect? What has been wrong with our 
methods, skills, techniques, therapies, whatever you 
prefer to call them? If we had really understood the 
elements of the problem, should we not have realized 
a greater degree of success in solving it?" 


News columns, radio commentators, editorial 
writers, and university professors and lecturers in all 
branches of the social sciences have made us aware of 
‘the tremendous problem of delinquency; but despite all 

the publicity and furor, it is difficult to state simply 
and clearly exactly what delinquency is and who the de- 
quents are. 


A delinquent, in the legal sense, is a person who 
been so adjudged by a court. However, from the 
int of view of understanding delinquency and of doing 
mething about it, confining ourselves to legal techni- 


calities results in a discouragingly sterile approach. 
Delinquents are human personalities, and many of 
these personalities who have never been apprehended 
who have never come in contact with a court, offer 
the same problems of understanding as those who are 
technically delinquent. 


Social agencies have on their records thousands 
of cases of children whom they have attempted to 
help after a delinquent act or a-delinquent episode, 
cases that were never recorded by the police and 
that do not turn up in the crime statistics. 


Unfortunately, much research has used control 
groups that are controls only in the technical mean- 
ing, and thus any significant personality differences 
that may exist are masked beyond recognition. Stud- 
ies have shown conclusively that a high percentage 
(up to 99% in one study) of technically 'non -delin- 
quent'' persons admitted committing the same types 
of offenses for which delinquent boys were committed 
by the court. 


The comparative frequency of indulgence by "non- 
delinquents" in the same types of activity as delin- 
quents is evidence enough for the dismissal both of 
the legal definition of delinquency as a meaningful, 
workable standard and of the concept that ''delinquents 
are different.'' The difference seems to lie mainly 
in being caught. 


The problem of delinquency is not the specific 
province of any one science. Approaches on the 
basis of a single discipline have furnished us with a 
multitude of facts and figures, yet with a paucity of 
meaningful and applicable interpretations. The prob- 
lem has been attacked by anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, and psychiatrists on a scienti- 
fic level; in addition, much work has been put in by 
the less formalized efforts of parent-teacher associ- 
ations and many varied community and local groups. 
Some of these groups have recognized the limitations 
of their own partial approach and have themselves 


nih, Nas 


cried out for broader bases of cooperative action. 
Others, unfortunately, have consumed their energy in 
narrow and unproductive fields, unproductive mainly 
because they were unable to appreciate the contribu- 
tion of other sources. 


Psychiatry, psychology, physical anthropology, 
sociology - the exponents of each discipline have at- 
tempted to answer the question of crime. The real an- 
swer will not be found in the work of one school, or in 
work done with a narrow point of view. The multidimen- 
sional approach is the only one that can be truly fruit- 
ful. 


How, then, does the delinquent or criminal become 
that way? One of the perennial fallacies promulgated 
by doting adults is that every pink and cuddly baby is 
"a dear little angel from heaven.'' When we stop to 
look at the situation with a less emotional eye, things 
are somewhat different. The brand new baby is, in 
fact, a completely selfish individual. This is logical, 
for his whole world of knowledge embraces nothing 
more than his own wants, his own needs. If he is hun- 
gry, he cries until he is fed; if he is wet, he fusses un- 
til he is changed; if he is cold, he frets until he is 
covered. Bodily comfort and the immediate satisfac- 
tion of his few basic needs rule his behavior. 


However, before long the child is met with the 
reality that immediate gratification of these needs does 
not always occur. These experiences become the first 
frustrations in the development of his own unique per- 
sonality. As growth continues, and the child becomes 
aware of his parents and things around, new ways of 
gaining pleasure and satisfaction come upon the scene. 
The child begins to see that many of the delays, prohi- 
bitions, and denials arise from the prohibitions of his 
parents. This is one of the most significant steps in 
the entire life of the child, and on it, to a large degree, 
depends the direction in which his whole future develop- 
ment will move. This is the first introjection of author- 
ity and the beginning of a standard of conduct or code of 
ethics. If this authority is represented by parents who 
are understanding, affectionate, and who never let the 
child feel that he is not loved even though deprivation 
must occur, then, instead of being a frustrating experi - 
ence, the acceptance of authority and adjustment to it 
becomes a source of pleasure ard satisfaction. On the 
other hand, should the child's first clash with author- 
ity be cruel, harsh, perhaps even brutal, the frustra - 
tion is multiplied. Not only are his physical needs not 
met, but even more important, his emotional needs are 


left unfulfilled. This latter pattern is the one that is 
likely to bring, in the years ahead, a resentment to- 
ward authority in any form. This is the pattern which 


if unrelieved, inevitably leads to psychological dis- 
aster. 


This analysis of personal development is but 
part of the story. An individual is a member of 
many groups - the family, the church, the school, 
and the neighborhood gang. The basically happy 
child is able to follow the direction of his parents 
even when street standards disagree with their 
teaching. It is possible, too, for a child who has 
come through an unfavorable parental introjection 
of authority to reclaim his stability by finding emo- 
tional gratification in other groups, but although 
possible, this does not always occur and the emo- 
tional gratification is then found in the gang. Not 
every gang is a delinquent gang, but whether it is 
or not, the finding of status there leads to the loyal 
acceptance of whatever standards the gang has. If 
parents, church, or school fail to afford a satisfy- 
ing role, the outcome is not difficult to predict. 


On the whole, a note of optimism is possible -- 
not optimism for any dramatic change in crime 
statistics in the near future, but optimism for the 
long range view. We are finally coming to an ac- 
ceptance of the concept of the delinquent act as a 
personal act, and one which can be understood only 
in terms of the personality of the individual who per- 
forms the act. The delinquent or criminal act is 
one which violates the rights of another person or 
group. With this concept we can understand how a 
deed considered wrong in one cultural setting is ac- 
cepted in another because of the differences in codes 
of right and wrong. The delinquent in any group is 
the one who will not abide by the code of that group, 
and although the overt act may be quite different, 
the personal pattern is the same, namely, a failure 
to recognize or a refusal to respect the rights of — 
another. To help eliminate delinquency, therefore, 
we must find those factors which either by negation 
or omission result in the absence of unselfish ma- 
turity in the personality. Finding these, we can be 
hopeful of progress, for in the final analysis there 
is only one road that leads to success: to prevent 
crime we must prevent criminals. 


(1) Perkins, John F. Common Sense and Bad Boys. 
Boston: Citizenship Training Department of the Bos- 
ton Juvenile Court, 1946. 3 


